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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 
On the Term " British Empire " 

During the past few years the question has been raised whether 
we are strictly justified in applying the term "British Empire" to 
that complex of Great Britain, her overseas dominions and planta- 
tions, slave stations and trading posts, as it existed prior to 1763. 
By all means let us be accurate, but if we are to be condemned to 
substitute " Old Colonial System " for the simple " empire " used 
hitherto by all the authorities, let us be sure that it is indeed necessary 
to make three words always grow where one grew before, and to 
search for complicated phrases to express such matters as imperial 
finance or imperial defense. 

The objections alleged to the use of the term to express what is 
commonly meant by it, prior to the Treaty of Paris, are two : first, that 
there was no empire before that date and that the condition of affairs 
was so different before and after as to require two terms to express 
the two states; and secondly, that the term was not used contem- 
poraneously until after 1763 to include the overseas possessions. The 
first point taken may well be questioned, I think, on several grounds, 
but the present paper is concerned only with the second. 

So far as I know, the question of contemporaneous usage was 
first raised by Professor C. H. Firth, in an interesting article in the 
Scottish Historical Review of April, 1918. In that he takes the stand 
that from the union of England and Scotland until an indefinite date, 
" British Empire " connoted Great Britain only and did not include 
the colonies. In the latter sense he notes only two examples before 
1762, and says that "the' phrase was not used officially, nor was it 
part of the common political vocabulary of the day ", and that it did 
not come into general use until the reign of George III. The fact 
that he cites only two instances — one in 1689 and the other in 1708 — 
prior to 1762 is a little misleading, I think, for although it is true that 
the term was much more commonly used after 1763 than before, 
nevertheless it is so frequently met with earlier that it must have 
been entirely familiar as applied to the colonies, to anyone who was 
interested in colonial matters. 

In any question of a territorial sort it is well to begin with the 
maps, and if we do so we find a succession of them from 1690 on- 
ward every few years showing the West Indies and American conti- 
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nental colonies under such titles as " the English Empire in the Con- 
tinent of America ", " English Empire in America ", " English Em- 
pire in the Ocean of America, or West Indies ", " British Empire in 
America ", " British Empire in North America ", and " English Em- 
pire in North America". 1 

Turning now to the texts, our first reference is one of the two 
noted by Professor Firth. In 1689, Edward Littleton wrote from 
Barbadoes that " we by our Labour, Hazards, and Industry, have en- 
larged the English Trade and Empire— the English Empire in Amer- 
ica ", 2 and it is noteworthy that the first use of the term that I have 
noted in the colonial sense coincides approximately in time with the 
first map on which it is used and with Barbon's enthusiastic picture 
of an overseas empire in 1690. After discussing the difficulties of 
extending empire on land, he writes that: 

those Things that Obstruct the Growth of Empire at Land, do rather 
Promote its Growth at Sea. . . . There needs no Change of the Gothick 
[English] Government; for that best Agrees with such an Empire. 

The Ways of preserving Conquests gain'd by Sea, are different from 
those at Land. By the one, the Cities, towns and villages are burnt, to 
thin the People, that they may be the easier Governed and kept into Sub- 
jection; by the other, the Cities must be inlarged, and New ones built. . . . 
The Seat of such an Empire, must be in an Island, that their Defence 
may be solely in Shipping; the same way to defend their Dominion, as 
to enlarge it. 

To Conclude, there needs no other Argument, That Empire may be 
raised sooner at Sea, than at Land, than by observing the Growth of the 
United Provinces. . . . But England seems the Properer Seat for such 
an Empire; ... The Monarchy is both fitted for Trade and Empire . . . 
and if the Subjects increase, The ships, Excise, and Customs, which are 
the Strength and Revenue of the Kingdom, will in Proportion increase, 
which may be so Great in a short time, not only to preserve its Antient 
Soveraignty over the Narrow Seas, but to extend its Dominions over all 

1 A Map of the English Empire in the Continent of America, vis. Virginia 
Maryland, Carolina, New York, New Iarsey, New England, Pensilvania [1690 ?] ; 
A New Map of the English Empire in America,, viz. Virginia, Maryland, Carolina, 
New York, New Iarsey, New England, Pennsylvania, Newfoundland, New France, 
etc. [1695 ?] ; A New Map of the English Empire in America, etc. (17 01 ) — this 
map reappears with the same title in Wit's Atlas Maior [1706 ?] ; A New Map 
of the English Empire in America, etc., revis'd by Io. Senex (17 19) ; A New Map 
of the English Empire in the Ocean of America, or the West Indies (1721) ; Map 
of the British Empire in America, etc., [Popple], completed in manuscript in 
1727; the same map published under the semi-official patronage of the Lords of 
Trade (1732) ; two more editions of the above (1733), and an edition in Amster- 
dam [1734 ?], all with the same title; A New Chart of the British Empire in 
North America [Southack's] (1746); A New and Accurate Map of the English 
Empire in North America, etc. (1755). I have cited only those which may be 
found in the Library of Congress. 

2 The Groans of the Plantations (London, 1689), p. 26. 
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the Great Ocean : An Empire, not less glorious, and of a much larger 
Extent than either Alexander's or Caesar's. 3 

No words could paint more clearly the imperial destiny of the island 
kingdom, and whether or not it was due to this pamphlet, it is from 
this time that we may date the use of the terms " British Empire " or 
" English Empire ", both in books and maps, as including the over- 
seas possessions. 

In 1708, Oldmixon published his history of The British Empire 
in America, in which he distinctly speaks of the colonies as forming 
part of the empire. 4 This book may well have been read by Samuel 
Vetch, then much interested in his expedition to Canada ; in the year 
after its appearance he wrote to the English authorities at home that 
the colonists had hoped that the conquest might prove of advantage 
to themselves "and all the Brittish Empyre". 5 Two years later the 
Massachusetts government sent an address to the queen in which 
they prayed that the Canadian expedition of that year might prove 
"of unspeakable benefit and advantage to the Whole British Em- 
pire". 6 In 1728, we find Defoe sealing the use of the term for "all 
the colonies and plantations which ", he says, " form what they call 
the English Empire in America ". 7 The next year a writer advocated 
bounties as a means of enlarging " our Empire in America " ; 8 in 1731 
another wrote that the legislation then pending in Parliament tended 
to the weakening of " the English Empire " in America f in the same 
year the General Assembly of Barbadoes represented to the Lords 
of Trade that the same act might " put an end to the British Empire 
in America " ; 10 and two years later another writer pleaded for laws 
favorable to the " British Empire in America ". 11 In 1734, Governor 

3 Nicholas Barbon, A Discourse of Trade, 1690 (A. Reprint of Economic 
Tracts, Johns Hopkins Press, 1905, PP- 3oi.). 

* John Oldmixon, The British Empire in America, etc. (London, 1708), I. xxx, 
xxxvii. 

5 Letter from Boston, Aug. 12, 1709, C. O. 5 : 9. 

6 July S, 1711, C. O. 5 : 10. Cf. similar address, Oct. 17, 1711, ibid. 

7 Daniel Defoe, A Plan of the English Commerce, etc. (London. 1728), 
p. xiii. 

8 Directions to judge whether a Nation to be in a Thriving Condition, etc. 
(London, 1729), p. 29. 

9 A Short Answer to an Elaborate Pamphlet . . . shelving that the Bill . . . 
tends to the Impoverishing and Ruin of those Colonies, the Weakening of the 
Power of the English Empire in those Parts, etc. (London, 1731), title. 

10 C. O. 5 : 4, Aug. 27, 1731. There is a passage in Joshua Gee's Trade and 
Navigation Considered (London, 1730), p. 79, in which he speaks of England as 
" the head and seat of the English Empire ", but it is a little ambiguous just what 
he means. 

11 Proposals offered for the Sugar Planters Redress, etc. (London, 1733), p. 4. 
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Belcher wrote to Oglethorpe congratulating him on having made, in 
the colony of Georgia, " a fine addition to the British Empire in 
America ", and used the same term in writing to the Lords of Trade 
in 1740. 12 In 1743, John Ashley uses the term frequently and with 
even wider inclusiveness. " No Nation in the World ", he writes, 
" is more commodiously situated for Trade or War, than the British 
Empire, taking all together as one Body, viz. Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Plantations and Fishery in America, besides its Possessions 
in the East Indies and Africa." He speaks many times of the colo- 
nies as " branches " of the empire, or " the junior branches of this 
great empire". 13 Meanwhile, there had been a second edition, in 
1 741, of Oldmixon's history of The British Empire in America show- 
ing the continued popularity of that book. 

In the next decade, the use of the term as including the colonies 
is very frequent. In the Gentleman's Magazine for January, 1755, a 
writer, after describing the colonies, says " such is the British Empire 
in North America, which from Nova Scotia to Georgia is a tract of 
1600 miles "." Huske speaks of " his Majesty's Northern Colonies 
in particular and the British Empire in general ", and of the conti- 
nental-West Indian situation as calling for the " most vigorous efforts 
of the combined nerves of the whole Empire "." Another writer, in 
the same year, speaks of the " British Empire in America " being 
divided into many considerable settlements ; another hopes that Geor- 
gia will "prove a useful barrier of the British Empire in North 
America " ; a third carries the bounds of " the British Empire in 
America" out to the "great western ocean". 16 Yet another com- 
plains that the colonies under their charters act as though they were 
independent states " rather than as provinces of the same empire ", 1T 
and in the same year there began to appear in numbers a New and 
Complete History of the British Empire in America. 1 * It is not 
necessary to multiply instances from this time onward. Several more 

12 Belcher Papers, II. 69, 349. 

13 John Ashley, The Second Part of Memoirs and Considerations . . . to 
shew that . . . the Traffick, Wealth and Strength of the whole British Empire may 
thereby be greatly increased (London, 1743), pp. vii. xii. 2, 72, 77 n., 78, 94, 95, 
96, ioo, 101. 

14 XXV. 18. This article was reprinted the following month in the Scots 
Magazine, XVII. 77. 

is John Huske, The Present State of North America, pt. I., second ed. (Lon- 
don, 1755), PP- 72, 77- 

is Miscellaneous Correspondence (London, 1759), vol. I. (1755), pp. 56, 95; 
Scots Magazine, XVII. 224. 

17 State of the British and French Colonies, etc. (London, 1755), p. 57. 

is London, 1755. It was never completed, perhaps owing to the war. 
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could be given before we find Franklin describing the North Ameri- 
can colonies " as the frontier of the British Empire on that side " 19 
From the end of the Seven Years' War, the term becomes the usual 
one employed, and — with increasing frequency — without the adjective. 
The reason for this is probably to be found quite as much in the 
Treaty of Hubertsburg as in that of Paris. Until the end of that war, 
" the empire " in the common parlance of Europe was, of course, that 
Holy Roman Empire that had survived through the ages, but which 
ceased thereafter to be of importance, although it lasted nominally 
until 1806. The coincidence of its downfall with the enormous ex- 
pansion of the British Empire allowed the latter to discard its qualify- 
ing adjective and, in turn, to become merely " the empire " to its citi- 
zens. That throughout the whole eighteenth century, however, the 
term " British Empire " was held by many to have included far more 
than merely Great Britain seems to me to be shown by the citations 
given, citations gleaned in the pursuit of quite other objects and which 
could probably be multiplied many times by those more familiar with 
the whole economic literature of the period. 

James Truslow Adams. 

A Rough Secret Journal of the Continental Congress 

Among the papers of the Continental Congress transferred from 
the Department of State to the Library of Congress by the Executive 
Order of December 19, 1921, is a folio blank-book — of 46 leaves, 39 
of which are written upon — in the original paper covers, hideous with 
floral decoration. All but five of the written pages (two and a half 
leaves) are in the writing of Charles Thomson, the five are in that of 
George Bond, deputy secretary. 

This volume is a hitherto unknown and unrecorded Rough Secret 
Journal of the Continental Congress and contains the proceedings of 
Congress on various dates from September 17, 1776, to January 1, 
1779, inclusive, relating to foreign affairs. It is the original from 
which the first part of the Secret Journal (no. 6, of the Bulletin of 
the State Department list of the Continental Congress Papers, Sept. 
17, 1776, to Sept. 16, 1788 [imperfect]) was transcribed. From 
September 17, 1776, to May 12, 1777, inclusive, of no. 6, is included 
in this Rough Secret Journal. Other material in the volume, such as 
the letter to King Louis XVI. of October 26, 1778, instructions to 
Benjamin Franklin, of the same date, a plan of attack on Quebec, and 
Observations on the Finances of America, are all to be found in the 

id The Interest of Great Britain considered (London, 1761). 



